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The Origin of Language. 

AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG. 
Arr—Let Schoolmasters puzzle their brains. 
Tis not very easy to tell 

How language had first a beginning, 
When Adam had just left the shell, 
And Eve hadn’t taken to spinning ; 
Or if, in some other queer way, 
Men rose to be lords of creation, 
What power brought their tongues into play, 
Or prompted their speechification ¢ 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


Some think they were ready inspired 
With lexicon, syntax and grammar, 
And never like children required 
At lessons to lisp and to stammer. 
As Pallas by Jove was begot 
In armor all brilliantly burnished, 
So Man with his Liddell and Scott 
And Butman or Blomfield was furnished. 
Todroddle, torodle, toroll. 


Some say that the primitive tongue 
Expressed but the simplest affections, 
And swear that the words said or sung 
Were nothing but mere Interjections. 
O! O} was the sigual of pain: 
Ha! Ha! was the symptom of laughter : 
Pooh! Pooh! was the sign of disdain, 
And others came following afier. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


Some, taking a different view, 
Maintain the old language was fitted 
To mark oat the objects we knew, 
By mimicking sounds they emitted. 
Bow, wow was the name for a dog: 
Quack, quack was the word for a duckling : 
Hunce, hune would designate a hog, 
And wee wee a pig and a suckling. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


If asked these hard things to explain, 
I own I am wholly unable ; 
And hold the attempt the more vain, 
When I think of the Building of Babel. 
The primitive world to Jay bare, 
Philologists try, but I doubt it: 
As none of them chanced to be there, 
It’s clear they know nothing about it. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


What Adam in Eden might speak, 
Could not be the tongue of his mother ; 
It may have been Gaelic or Greek ; 
It must have been something or other. 
It may have been Sanscrit or Zend, 
Chaldaic, Assyrian, Arabic : 
Tt may have had joints without end, 
Or it may have been monoysllabic. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


But why should we puzzle our brains 
With Etymological folly ? 

The prize wouldn’t prove worth the pains, 
Or help us a bit to be jolly. 

For if we in twenty strange tongues 
Could call for a beef-steak and bottle, 

By dint of mere learning and lungs, 
They wouldn’t be nearer our throttle. 

Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 





I’ve ranged, without drinking a drop, 
The realms of the dry Mithridates : 
T’ve studied Grimm, Burnouf, and Bopp, 
Till patience cried ‘“ Oke jam satis.” 

Max Miiller completed my plan, 
And, leave of the subject now taking, 
As wise as when first I began, 
Tend with a head that is aching. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


The speech of Old England for me, 
Which serves us on every occasion ! 
Henceforth, like our soil, let it be 
Exempted from foreign invasion. 
It answers for friendship and love, 
And all sorts of feeling and thinking ; 
And, lastly, all doubt to remove— 
It answers for singing and drinking. 
Toroddle, toroddle, toroll. 


—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Translated for this Journal. 


From Felix Mendelssohn's “Travelling- 
Letters.” 


(Continued from page 380). 


TO PROFESSOR ZELTER. 
Rome, June 16, 1831. 
Dear Professor ! 

I have long wanted to write to you, and render 
you a report upon the music of the Holy Week. 
But my journey to Naples interfered; there I 
roved about most of the time inthe open air on 
the mountains, or occupied myself with the sea, 
and could not find a quiet time for writing ; hence 
the delay, which I must beg you to excuse. Since 
then I have not heard a tone worth notice (in 
Naples nothing but the most ordinary), and so 
there really is nothing in the last months for me 
to write to you about, except the Holy Week ; 
T think I have forgotten nothing, and it is not 
likely that I ever shall! Of the impression of 
the whole I have already written to my parents, 
and they have probably communicated it to you. 
Tt was fine, that I resolved to listen to the thing 
in a perfectly cool, observing spirit, and never- 
theless before the beginning in the chapel I grew 
serious and devout. Such a state of feeling is, 
as I believe, esseutial to the right apprehension 
of any thing new, and nothing of the effect of 
the whole has escaped me, although I compelled 
myself to watch all the particulars. 

On Wednesday, at half past four o’clock, the 
solemnity began with the antiphony: Zelus domus 
tue. The little book, which contains the ritual 
of the week, explains the signification of the 
whole solemnity: “In each nocturno there are 
three psalms sung, because Christ died for virgins, 
wives and widows; and also on account of the 
three laws, the natural, the written and the 
evangelical ; the Domine labia mea, and the Deus 
in adjutorium are not sung, because the ungodly 
have robbed us of our head and beginning; the 
15 candles signify the twelve apostles and three 
Maries,” &c. (The little book contains the most 
remarkable things of this sort, and therefore I 
shall bring it with me.) The psalms are sung for- 





tissimo by all the men’s voices in two choirs. Each 
verse of the psalm is divided into two parts, like 
question and answer, or rather like a and }; the 
first choir sings a, and the second answers with bd. 
All the words, except the last, are sung with 
great rapidity upon one tone, and upon the last 
they make a short melisma, which is different in 
the first and second vere. ‘To this melody, or 
tono, as they call it, the whole psalm is sung with 
all its verses, and I have written down for myself 
seven different toni, which they employed alter- 
nately in the three days. You cannot think how 
tiresome and monotonous ‘this seems, and how 
roughly and mechanically they sing off their 











psalms. The first tonus which they sang, was for 
example : 
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So the whole psalm of 42 verses goes on con- 
tinually, one half of the verse ending on g ag 
and the other on g e g.—They sing it precisely 
with the expression, and it sounds, as if many 
men were earnestly and angrily disputing, 
each obstinately retorting to the other always 
the same thing. In the last verse of every psalm 
they sing the words, with which it closes, more 
slowly and impressively, and, instead of the melis- 
mas, make a long trichord piano ; for example, in 
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By way of introduction at the beginning of 
each psalm there are one or more antiphonies ; 
these are commonly sung by a couple of alto 
voices very roughly and hardly in canto fermo ; 
so likewise the first half of the first verse of every 
psalm, and with the second the above described 
responses of the choirs of men start off. The 
single antiphonies, &c., which I have written 
down, I shall keep to show to you, so that you 
may compare them with the little book. On 
Wednesday evening the 68th psalm is first sung, 
and then the 69th and 70th. (By the way, this 
division of the verses of the psalms, between 
choir and counter-choir, is one of the arrange- 
ments which Bunsen has made for the evangelical 
church here ; and he too introduces every choral 
by an antiphony. These are composed by George, 
a musician here, after the manner of the canti 
fermi, and are first sung by a few voices, then 
the choral falls in, Ein’ feste Burg, for instance.) 
Afier the 70th psalm comes a pater noster sub 
silentio ; i. e. all stand up, and there is a short, 
silent pause. Then, very soft and low, begins the 
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first Lamentation of Jeremiah, in G major. It is 
a beautiful and earnest composition by Palestrina, 
and when it follows upon the wild ery of the 
psalms, without basses, merely for high solo voices 
and tenor, with the gentlest crescendo and diminu- 
endo, sometimes floating away almost inaudibly, 
and slowly drawing itself along from one tone 
and chord to another, the effect is altogether 
heavenly. It is bad, to be sure, that the passages, 
which they sing most touchingly and devotionally, 
and which evidently have been composed too 
with partiality, must needs be the superscriptions 
of the single chapters or verses: Aleph, Beth, 
Gimmel, &e.; and that the beautiful beginning, 
which sounds as if it came down from heaven, is 
precisely on the words; Incipit Lamentatio Jere- 
mice Prophete, lectio I. A Protestant heart must 
revolt at this, and if there should be a purpose 
of introducing these songs into our chuches, the 
impossibility of it appears to me clearly enough 
shown in this; for if somebody sings : “ first chap- 
ter,” you cannot be very devotional, however 
beautiful it may be. My little book says, to be 
sure: “ Vedendo profetizzato il crocifiggimento 
con gran pietd si cantano eziandio molto lamentevol- 
mente * Aleph’ e le altre simile parole. che sono le 
lettere dell’ alfabeto Ebreo, perché erano in costume 
di porsi in ogni canzone in luogo di lamento, come 
é questa, Ciascuna lettera ha in se tutto il senti- 
mento di quel versetto, che la segue, ed é€ come un 
argomento di esso.” But that does not help the 
matter.—After this, psalms 71, 72 and 73 are 
sung in the same manner as above, with the anti- 
phonies. These are quite arbitrarily distributed 
to the different voices, so that in one the sopra- 
nos begin: Jn monte Oliveti; whereupon the 
basses fall in forte with oravit ad patrem: pater, 
&e, Then follow the lectiones from St. Augus- 
tine’s tractate on the psalms. The singular 
manner, in which these are sung, struck me 
unutterably on Palm Sunday, when I heard it 
for the first time, and without knowing what it 
was. They are delivered by a single voice, reci- 
ting on one tone, not as in the psalms, but slowly, 
impressively, letting the tone sound fully out. 
There are different cadences for the different 
punctuation marks, for comma, question, period, 
&e. Perhaps they are already known to you ; 
but, being new to me, they seemed very strange. 
The first, for example, was delivered by a fine 
bass voice on G ; when a comma occurs he makes 
upon the last word : 
a io 
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I cannot describe how strangely the fall. on 
A to C sounds; especially when after the bass 
a soprano begins with D and makes the same fall 
with E and G: then an alto in its key, and so 
on; for they sang three different Lectiones, 








always alternating with canto fermo. The canto 
fermo was delivered with entire disregard to 
words and sense; for instance: “It were better 
for him, that he had never been born,” which was 
sung in this way, quite fortissimo and with one 
tone ; 
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Then come psalms 74, 75, 76. Then again 


three Lectiones. Then the Miserere, but sung in 
the same way as all the preceding psalms, with 


the following tonus: 
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One must rub his ears well, before he will get 
anything better! Then follow psalms 8, 62, 66, 
the Canticum Moysi in its own tone, and psalms 
148, 149, 150. Now come some antiphonies ; 
meanwhile all the candles at the altar are put 
out, except one, which is concealed beneath the 
altar; high above the entrance still burn six 
tapers; all else is in twilight, and now the whole 
choir begins unisono, with all its might, the Can 
ticle of Zachariah, while the last lights go out. 
The great forte in the twilight, and the earnest 
sound that streams forth from all the voices, has 
a wonderfully fine effect. The melody in D 
minor too is very beautiful. This being ended, 
it is now all dark; an antiphony comes upon the 
words: “ And the betrayer had given thema 
sign,” &e., to: “ he is the one, him seize.” Then 
all fall on their knees, and a voice sings piano: 
“ Christus factus est pro nobis obediens usque ad 
mortem.” Qn the second day it adds further: 
“mortem autem crucis”; and on Good Friday: 
“ propter quod et Deus exaltavit illum, et dedit illi 
Nomen, quod est super omne Nomen.” Now 
comes a pause again, during which everyone says 
to himself the Pater noster. A deathlike silence 
reigns throughout the chapel during this Pater 
noster; then begins the Miserere with a soft 
accord of voices, and expands itself to both choirs. 
This beginning, and the very first sound of all, 
have made the most impression on me. For an 
hour anda half you have heard nothing but sing- 
ing in one part, and alwost without alternation ; 
and now after the silence comes a beautifully 
placed chord ; it is splendid, and one feels the 
power of music in his inmost soul; for that it is, 
that makes the great effect. They spare the best 
voices for the Miserere, sing it with the greatest 
alternation, with crescendo and diminuendo, from 
the softest piano to the full power of the voice ; 
no wonder that that takes hold of every one. 
Add to this, that they do not forget their con- 
trasts; letting every other verse be sung by all 
the men’s voices, monotonousi), loudly and 
roughly, and then at the beginning of the next 














verse enters again the beautiful, soft,full harmony, 
which never lasts more than a short time, and is 
then interrupted by the male chorus. During 
the monotonous verse you know already how 
beautifully the choir will come in, and then it 
comes again, and is again too short, and before 
you can reflect it is all over. Thus for example 
on the first day, when they gave the Miserere of 
Baini, as the principal key is B minor, they sing : 
Miserere mei Deus as far as misericordiam tuam 
according to the notes with solo voices, two choirs 
and all possible expenditure of all their vocal 
means; then all the basses fall in tuéti forte with 
F sharp, and recite upon this one tone : ef secun- 
dum multitudinem as far as iniquitatem meam, 
whereupon instantly again the soft B minor chord 
follows; and so on to the last verse, which they 
always sing with all their might. Then follows 
again a silent, short prayer, and then all the 
Cardinals shuffle as loudly as they can with their 
feet ; that is the end of the ceremony. My little 
book says: “The noise s'gnifies, how the Jews 
took Christ prisoner with great tumult.” That 
may be; but it sounds exactly like the drumming 
in the pit, when the play does not begin, or does 
not please. Then the one taper is brought out 
again from under the altar, and by its light they 
all disperse in silence ; and here J] must mention, 
that the effect is wonderfully fine when you step 
out from the chapel into the great entrance hall, 
where a huge chandelier is lighted, and where 
the Cardinals with their clergy pass through the 
lighted Quirinal between the rows of Swiss. 

The Miserere, which they sang the first day, 
was by Baini; a composition, like all of those by 
him,without a trace of life or power. Still there 
were chords and music, and that made the impres- 
sion. On the second day they gave some pieces 
by Allegri, the rest by Bai, and on Good Friday 
all by Bai. Since Allegri has composed only 
verse, to which they are all sung, I have thus 
heard each of the three compositions which they 
give there. But in fact it is pretty much the 
same thing what they sing, for they make the 
same embellimenti in one piece as in another ; for 
each different chord a special one; so that you 
do not notice much of the composition itself. 
How these embellimenti have crept in, they will 
not say,—or they maintain, it is tradition. But 
that I do not at all believe ; musical tradition is a 
poor affair at any rate, and then I donot know how 
a five-part setting is to be handed down by hear- 
say; it does not sound like that. They have evi- 
dently been added by a later hand; and it seems 
to me, the director had some good, high voices, 
that he wanted to produce them on occasion of 
the Holy Week, and therefore he wrote them 
ornaments to the simple chords, in which they 
could let out and display their voices to advan- 
tage. For old they certainly are not, but made 
with much taste and skill; they work admirably. 
There is one especially, which frequently occurs, 
and makes the greatest effect, so that there is a 
slight sensation among the crowd, whenever 
it begins; indeed, when you hear so much 
said of the peculiar style of delivery, and when 
people tell you that the voices did not sound like 
human, but like angel voices from above, and that 
it was such a sonnd as one will never hear any- 
where else, they always mean this one embellish- 
ment. For instance, in the Miserere, whether 
by Bai or Allegri (for they make precisely the 
same embellimenti in both), wherever this succes” 
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Now the way that the Soprano takes the high 
C, very pure and soft, and lets it sound out a long 
time, and then slides slowly down, while the Alto 
steadily holds on its C, so that I was actually 
deceived at first and thought that the high C was 
held out all this time,—and the way the harmony 
gradually disentangle itseif, is really something 





quite superb. The other ornaments are adapted 
in the same way to the chord progressions; but 
this one is by far the finest. 

Of a peculiar manner of delivery I know 
nothing more to say. Also what I have read, 
about the sound being propagated by a peculiar 
acoustic arrangement, is mere fable ; also the idea 
that it is all sung traditionally, without measure 
one following the other; for I clearly saw the 
shadow of Baini’s long arm going up and down 
sometimes indeed he strikes very audibly upon 
the desk. There certainly is no lack of dust 
thrown in your eyes by the people, and even by 
the singers themselves. For instance, they never 
say beforehand what Miserere they mean to sing ; 
that is decided at the moment itself, &. | More- 
over the key, in which they sing it, depends on 
the purity of the voices. The first day it was B 
minor; the second and third days it was E minor, 
bnt it closed all three times in B minor. The 
principal Soprano, Mariano, had come to Rome 
expressly from the hill country, to sing with them, 
and to him I owe it that I have heard the embelli- 
menti with their high tones. But however much 
pains they on this occasion, still the aagnamine 
and the bad habits of all the rest of the year 
avenge themselves, and you often get some terri- 
ble cacophonies. 

(Remainder of this letter next week.) 





Translated for this Journal. 
Twenty-six Letters of Joseph Haydn. 
(Continued from page 364.) 
17.—Mad. Genzinger to Haydn. 
Vienna, Yaad 11, 1790. 
Most respected Herr von Haydn! 


I received your letter of July 4th in due course 





and trust myself entirely in your bands in the 


| matter of obtaining an excellent pianoforte, for 


as soon as Mademoiselle Nanette goes down (to 
Esterhaz) she will give you a commission in the 
name of the prince to purchase one for me. It 
will be perfectly agreeable to me if you (since 
you consider them the best) take one of Herr 
Schantz, but I should be glad to have you give 
it atrial before I receive it, for I consider my 
knowledge in these matters so small as very 
likely to be misled in trying to choose for myself. 
The Sonata pleases me throughout well ; only in 
a single point I could wish it altered, if possible, 
(if such alteration should not take anything from 
the beauty of the piece) namely, the passage in 
the 2d part of the Adagio, which has to be play- 
ed with hands crossed. As Jam not accustom- 
ed to this, it is very difficult for me; I pray you 
therefore to let me know in what manner J can 
change this. 

In a few days I will send back the other Son- 
ata. It is also very beautiful. One thing more 
I must beseech of you, namely, that the Sym- 
phony promised me — which you have declared 
shall be composed for me, singly and alone, the 
very thought of which rejoices me infinitely — 
may not be considered by you as replaced by the 
Sonatas. 1 know I ought not to plague you again 
so soon after the pains you have had with the 
Sonatas; but the very particular pleasure, which 
I take in your so delightful compositions, will not 
allow me to do otherwise. 

I hope you find yourself well; as to myself, I 
am not yet quite recovered from my catarrh, and 
am at present trying a remedy of milk and 
Selzer water, I began day before yesterday 
and which, with God’s help, I hope soon 


to perceive the good effects. I close and 
remain with much veneration. 
Your most sincere friend, &c., &c. 





18.—Haydn to Mad. Genzinger. 
Estoras, Aug. 15, 1790. 
* * * * # 


It was my duty a week ago to answer the letter re- 
ceived from your Grace, but as this day* has long 
been lying near my heart—and yet I have been unable 
all this long time(and I have taken all possible pains) 
to make out how and what all I should wish your 
Grace—so these eight days have passed by, and now 
when my good wishes should be presented, my feeble 
intellect is at a stand still, and (thoroughly asham- 
ed) I know not at all what to say.—Wherefore ? 
Therefore !—because I have been utterly unable to 
fulfil those musical hopes, which your Grace has 
cherished for to-day and with reason!—Oh if you 
knew and if you, my best beloved gracious patroness, 
could only look into my afflicted heart on this point, 
you would certainly feel pity and indulgence for me: 
that unlucky Symphony promised you, ever since 
your mention of it, has floated before my fancy, 
but (alas!) certain unavoidable circumstances have 
not allowed this Symphony to come into the world. 
However, the hopes of gracious forbearance on your 
part for this procrastination, and the good time of 
fulfilment being at last near, will at length bring 
about the accomplishment of that wish, which, 
among £0 many hundred of yesterday and to-day, 
may perhaps be but an insignificant companion to 
them ; perhaps, I say, for it would be too bold in me 
to suppose that your Grace should not desire any- 
thing of more importance. You see therefore, most 
excellent gracious lady, that I can wish you nothing 

*Aug. 15, the Saint’s day whose name Mad. Genzinger 
bore and celebrated instead of her birthday, she being a 


Roman Catholic. This letter is so confused, itis hardly pos- 
sible to know what Haydn in some passages wishes to say. 
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for your name-day, because my wishes are too weak 
and consequently can produce no frait. I—I must 
wish in my own behalf, namely, for your gracious 
indulgence, for the continuance to me of your so 
delightful friendship and favor. This is my warm- 
est wish! Should, however, another wish of mine 
find acceptance with you, it shall be that this wish of 
mine be transformed into yours; then I shall feel 
certain that nothing else remains to be wished, than 
that 1 wish myself forever to have the right of call- 
ing myself Your Grace’s, &c., &c. 

My most dutiful respects 
to your Herr Spouse and 
entire family. 

I expect an answer about the pianoforte day after 
to-morrow. Your Grace will also at that time re- 
ceive the alterations in the Adagio. 

[The translator wishes the reader joy upon the 
foregoing letter and hopes he will make something 
out of it. He (the Tr.) cannot.] 


19.—Haydn to Mad, Genzinger. 
Calais, Dec. 31, 1790. 


~ * * *« * 


The change to bad weather with uninterrupted 
rain is the cause, that I (at the moment when I write 
this) have but just, this evening, reached Calais ; 
and early to-morrow morning, at 7 o’clock, I shall 
leave by sea for London. 1 promised your Grace 
to write you from Brussels, but was unable to stop 
there over an hour. Tam well, thanks to the High- 
est, although, owing to fatigue, the want of regular 
sleep, and the changes in food and drink, 1 have 
become somewhat thinner. 

In w few days L will write your Grace more par- 
ticularly about my journey, but to-day I pray you to 
excuse me. I hope to God that your Grace and 
your Herr Spouse, and all the family find yourselves 
well. 

Until then Iam, &e., &e. 
20.—Haydn to Mad. Genzinger. 


London, January 8, 1791. 
* * & & & 


I hope your Grace has already received my last 
letter from Calais. I ought to have sent you some 
news immediately upon my arrival in London as I 
promised, but 1 thought best to wait a few days, so 
as to embrace more topics in my communication. 

So now I report, that upon the Ist inst., that is 
on New Year’s day, after attending the holy Mass, I 
went on board ship at half past 7 in the morning, 
and at 5 P. M., thanks to the Highest! I reached 
Dover sound and in good condition. At first, for 
four hours long, we had hardly any wind, and the 
ship moved so slowly that during these four hours 
we made no more than a single English mile, of 
which there are from Calais to Dover 24. Our ship’s 
captain said very crossly, that if the wind did not 
change, we should have to spend the whole night at 
sea. Luckily however, the wind rose about half-past 
eleven, and so favorably, that by 4 P. M. we had left 
22 miles behind us. But as we, on account of its 
being just then ebb-tide, could not come to the 
wharf with our great ship, there came two smaller 
vessels from a distance to meet us, in which we plac- 
ed ourselves and our baggage and at last, notwith- 
standing a rather stormy wind, came happily to land. 
The great ship remained five hours longer at sea, un- 
til the rising tide enabled it to enter the harbor. Some 
of the passengers being afraid to go on board the 
smaller vessel remained on the larger, but I joined 
the majority. During the entire passage I remained 
above on the vessel fon deck], that I might have 
enough of looking at that monstrous animal — the 
sea. So long as the calm continued I had no fear; 
but at last, as the wind grew stronger and I saw the 
huge boisterous waves rushing upon us, a slight anx- 
ety fell upon me, and with it some degree of sickness. 
However I conquered all this and, saving your pres- 
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ence, without vomiting, happily reached the shore. 
The greater part were sick and looked like ghosts. 
After reaching London, only, did I really feel the 
hardships of the journey. It took two days for me 
to recover myself. Now, however, I am _ perfectly 
fresh and jolly, and engaged in seeing the boundless- 
ly great city, London, which, for its various beauties 
and wonderful things, fairly astounds one. I imme- 
diately made the necessary visits—such as to the 
Neapolitan and our own Ambassador — received in 
two days return visits from them both, and four days 
ago Gined with the former, but, nola bene, at six 
o’clock in the evening—that is the fashion here. 

My arrival caused a great sensation all through the 
city. For those days I was tossed about in all the 
newspapers. Every one is curious to make my ac- 
quaintance. I have already had to dine out six 
times, and if I would 1 might have invitations for 
every day, but I must, firstly, have some regard to 
my health and, secondly, for my work. Excepting 
from the Milords, I allow no visits until two o’clock 
in the afternoon, and at four I dine at home with Mr. 
Salomon. I havea neat and comfortable lodging, 
but dear. My landlord is an Italian and a cook, 
who serves up for me four excellent dishes. We pay 
each—wine and beer extra—1 florin 30 kreutzers a 
day — but everything is dreadfully dear. 

Yesterday I was invited to a grand amateur con- 
cert. I arrived rather late, and when I presented my 
ticket, I was not allowed to enter, but shown into a 
side room, where I had to wait until the piece then 
performing was finished. Then the door was at 
once opened and I was taken, leaning upon the arm 
of the director, and amid a general clapping of hands, 
through the middle of the hall to the front of the or- 
chestra, and there stared at and bepraised with quan- 
tities of English compliments. I was assured that 
these honors had not been paid any one for 50 years. 
After the music, I was taken to another beautiful 
hall adjoining, where a table had been already spread 
with 200 covers for the entire company of amateurs 
anda very great number of dishes, and a place left 
for me at the head. But as I had already the same 
day dined out and eaten more than usual, so I ex- 
cused myself from this honor, on the ground that I 
did not find myself quite well. However, in spite 
of this, I had to drink a harmonious toast to all pres- 
ent in Burgundy wine, which they returned and then 
sent me home in a carriage. All this, my gracious 
lady, was very flattering to me; but still I wish I 
could for a time fly away to Vienna, to obtain more 
quiet for labor, for the noise in the streets made by 
all sorts of folks with things to sell is insupportable. 
1 am indeed at work at present upon Symphonies, 
because the text for the opera is not yet determined 
upon ; but in order to obtain more quiet I shall have 
to hire a room quite out of town. I should like 
very much to go on writing, but I fear missing the 
opportunity.* Meantime with polite compliments to 
your Herr Spouse and friulein Pepi and all the rest, 
I am with special respects, &c., &c. 

And now a request to your Grace, Ido not know 
whether the Symphony in E+, which your Grace re- 
turned to me, was forgotten by me in my quarters at 
home, or whether it has been stolen from meon the 


way. But, as I missed it yesterday and now have 
great need of it, I pray you earnestly to procure the 
same from the kind Herr von Kees, have it copied 
in your house on small post paper and sent to me 
through the mail as soon as possible. Should Herr 
von Kees have any hesitation about it, which I do 
not expect, then your Grace may send him this letter 
as authority. My address is the following. 


Mon. Haydn, 
No. 18 Great Pulteuey Street. 

[A letter from Haydn, dated July 3, which he 
speaks of as “the Second” has been lost, very un- 
fortunately, as it no doubt contained matters of 
especial interest to English and American readers. ] 

(To be continued.) 


* i. e., of sending the letter by private band. 











The Great Orchestra of the Crystal Palace. 


The directors of the Crystal Palace have at 
length come to the conviction that the construc- 
tion of the Great Handel Orchestra is unfit for 
special musical purposes, and that the gravest 
alterations are imperatively called for, before ap- 
plying it to further uses—at least such uses as 
performances on a gigiantic scale. For the last 
three years circumscription and _ limitation 
around the open space of the orchestra has been 
mooted and sifted frequently and zealously. Last 
season great expectations were entertained about 
the felt awning, which, nevertheless had little or 
no effect. Now, however, it would appear that 
the authorities are in downright earnest, since it 
is officially announced that “ the Great Orchestra 
of the Crystal Palace will be completely roofed 
in, and other alterations and additions made to 
the Centre Transept, with a view tothe improve- 
ment of its acoustic qualities, which will render 
it no less thoroughly adapted for the perform- 
ance of music, than it will be unrivalled for the 
convenient accommodation of numbers.” This 
looks like business, or, more properly. a deter- 
mination to do something. No doubt the direc- 
tors are now eager to act. the surest proof of 
this consists in their acknowledgement of past 
sins. At the last festival, they own to finding 
out that too much space overhead caused the 
sound to travel irregularly, so that complex pas- 
sages in the choral pieces occasionally became 
confused. A similar result, it seems, was ob- 
served at St. Paul’s Cathedral, when the Messiah 
was performed, this time twelvemonth, under the 
dome. In allusion to the performance at the 
Cathedral, we are told: “ Although in a few sit- 
uations the music was effective, in the greater 
portion it was so uncertain, from the tone wan- 
dering about the lofty dome and being reverber- 
ated below, that great difficulty was experienced 
in keeping the orchestra together, the experience 
of the performers being, that they had rarely felt 
so much difficulty in falling in with the ‘swing’ 
of the orchestra.” This is as true with regard to 
the Central Transept of the Crystal Palace as 
St. Paul's Cathedral. The remedy is this :—The 
sides of the orchestra will be about sixty feet 
high, or nearly as high as the Birmingham Town 
Hall. The central part of the orchestra will be 
forty feet higher, or one hundred feet, the under- 
sides will be filled in with bracings, lined 
with well-secured match-boarding, bound closely 
together “by ingenious appliances, until the 
whole surface becomes as hard and as resonant as 
a drum-head.” Very good, indeed, and perspic- 
uous, and momentousto the well-being of future 
Handel Festivals. The directors, nevertheless, 
taught perhaps by Blondin, must not jump at 
the conclusion, that “it is unquestionable that 
this addition to the Great Orchestra will render 
it as unrivalled for its resonance as it will be un- 
equalled for its capacity, and thus make the Cen- 
tre Transept of the Crystal Palace unapproach- 
able as a locale for a great choral festival.” Let 
us consider the question in all its bearings, and 
see how far the directors are justified in arriving 
at this conclusion. 


No doubt the closing in of the orchestra, espe- 
cially at the sides, will be an immense improve- 
ment, and will tend greatly to economize the 
sound. Will it, however, effect a// that is requir- 
ed? Will it distribute the sound equally through- 
out the Qentre Transept, and prevent it from 
diverging into the aisles? We think not. Let 
us suppose, for example, that Exeter Hall were 
walled-in as far as the limits of the orchestra 
only, and that the rest of the structure was open 
to the surrounding streets on three sides. It 
is not difficult to conjecture that, in that condi- 
tion, for all purposes of hearing, the hall would 
be comparatively useless. Would not this—with 
a difference, it must be allowed—be a parallel 
case with the Great Handel Orchestra of the 
Crystal Palace, as newly modified and arranged? 
As far as the orchestra is concerned, the acoustic 

rinciples are thoroughly carried out. If the 
rding be air-tight, not a tone escapes, and the 
whole volume of sound from band and singers 
is propelled into the audience part of the build- 














ing without loss. But directly it issues from the 
orchestra, no care appears to have been taken to 
restrict the sound within certain limitations. It 
is left to roam at large through the vast abysses 
of the Palace, to wander unheeded through the 
aisles and interminable galleries, and soar 
into the vitrons heights without chance of re- 
turn. This is exactly what must take place. The 
roofing and side walls of the orchestra will neces- 
sarily increase the volume of sound, and send it 
with greater force into the body of the building, 
thereby enabling many more persons to be plac- 
ed within its focus. But, as before. the sound 
will reach those who are not well placed feebly 
and indistinctly, and little or no effect be pro- 
duced. The four thousand performers to be 
brought together in June next, will fail to pro- 
duce on many an effect like that of the seven 
hundred in Exeter Hall, and once again the di- 
rectors will have to turn their attention to fur- 
ther improvements. The remedy, we conceive, 
is simple enough. Let a space, of which the or- 
chestra may be supposed to form the base, be en- 
closed on all sides, and roofed over, similar to the 
orchestra. Two hundred and sixteen feet would 
then constitute the breadth of the new hall, and 
the length might be carried to the extreme south 
front. Surely this wouid leave an area vast 
enough for any crowd that may assemble on any 
occasion. No doubt the expense would be en- 
ormous; but, sooner or later, we prognosticate, 
the directors will be compelled to ioe recourse 
to this arrangement—that is, if they are desirous 
that the performances should keep pace with the 
requirements of the public, and with expecta- 
tions held out by the continued enlargement of 
band and choir.—London Musical World. 





Mendelssohn and his Letters. 
(From the Edinburgh Review.) 


This book, though it is merely in one sense a frag- 
ment—at best an episode belonging to a life which 
was a complete poem—is in every point of view re- 
markable, as the unconscious utterance of young 
genius full of hope and enjoyment, in which the 
form bears a most harmonious proportion to the 
matter. By no musician, it may be said without 
fear of correction, has any record been left compar- 
able to these memorials of travel, sent by an artist, 
to gladden the happiest home from which artist ever 
went forth, to gather, to observe, and to enjoy.— 
Among the histories of hope deferred, of powers 
wasted, of faculties half developed, of passions and 
appetites forced into preternatural activity, which the 
biography of musicians includes, the virtuous, bril- 
liant and successful career of Felix Mendelssohn 
stands alone and apart. ‘“ The boy,” as Goethe 
well said, “came into the world on a lucky day.” 
He was horn into a family of easy fortune ;—a fami- 
ly, too, having ambitions and traditions belonging to 
other lives than those of the merchant and the trader. 
Philosophy and scholarship were connected with the 
name of Mendelssohn. It had-a place and an honor 
of its own, even in that cold, cynical capital, the city 
of Berlin. His father was a man as earnest as lib- 
eral. His mother was superior in every sense of the 
word ;—not merely in ordering her own household 
life, but in looking beyond it to every influence and 
enjoyment from without, which taste and art and 
literature could furnish ;—a serene, cordial woman, 
as unpretending as she was gentle, who will live in 
the recollections of all who have known her, by that 
tone of distinction in manner, in thought, and in ac- 
quirements, which help at once to freshen and to 
warm the atmosphere in which genius is born and 
nurtured. 

Rarely, if ever, has culture been more wisely and 
liberally bestowed, than in the case of this fortunate 
boy. Rarely, if ever, have affection and intelligence 
reaped a richer harvest. He was as gracious as he 
was gifted—evil seemed to glance aside from him— 
temptation to get no hold on him. He was singn- 
larly exact without pedantry. Every thing that he 
acquired was ranged according to its value in the 
chambers of a memory which nothing seemed to en- 
cumber. He learned with extreme ease and rapidi- 
ty,—yet retained that which was solid and sericus, 
with a steadfastness rare in men of so mercurial a 
temperament. Though he was full of vivacity and 
humor, endowed with a keenness of observation not 
to be snrpassed, there was not a grain of mockery in 
his composition. He delighted to admire and to 
venerate ;—from the first to the last he had an un- 
affected relish and enjoyment in the society of those 
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older than himself, while he retained the merriment 
of a child, and his sympathy with childhood. In the 
practice of that art which he exercised as naturally 
as other men exercise the common gift of speech, in 
the regulation of his life, in his public responsibili- 
ties, and his domestic duties and affections, the whole 
career of Felix Mendelssohn bore the stamp of a 
moral beauty and elevation, not common among the 
sons of men. Nothing vulgar, affected, or unclean 
could approach him; no ungenerous thought ever 
touched him ; he combined the wit and readiness of 
a man of the world with the affectionate simplicity 
of boyhood. One more universal in appreciation, 
more shrewdly discriminating, yet withal in his own 

ersonality intensely national, has rarely been born. 
His tastes and aptitude seemed hardly to have a 
limit. He had a painter’s eye and a poet’s heart. 
Everything that was good and beautiful in Art or in 
Nature—no matter what the world, no matter what 
the climate, no matter what the period,—was not so 
much seen and studied, as possessed by him. He 
was a ready and exquisite linguist, endowed with 
that instinct for subtlety in language, of which many 
less perfectly educated persons never dream. One 
of his last earthly exercises, we have been told, was 
the examination of a friend’s son in Greek. He was 
a keen lover of literature. Lastly, having exceed- 
ing personal beauty, a face of such nobility, brillian- 
cy, and sweetness of expression, as defied the por- 
trait-painter’s art, the absence of personal vanity or 
frivolity was as rare as it was real. It is difficult, 
indeed, by the aid of the most minute magnifying 
powers, to recall # flaw, or an inconsistency of char- 
acter or talent. ‘‘Complete” might have been the 
one word written on his tombstone, could it be ap- 
plied to any human being. 

Complete, too, was his career in all that makes 
existence radiant and prosperous. It became obvi- 
ous, at an early period of his boyhood, that the gift 
of musical genius dropped in his cradle was the cen- 
tral one, round which many other tastes and talents 
grouped themselves. The practical part of his art 
he took up like a sport, in rivalry with his sister 
Y¥anny,—one of the most remarkable female musi- 
cians of her time. There were excellent masters of 
the science in Berlin; and the genial and and pro- 
found Zelter, a man brimful of intellect and idea, 
who could hold his own with even such a correspon- 
dent as Goethe,—was the friend and counsellor to 
whom, probably, Mendelssohn was the most largely 
indebted for instruction, and to whose influence may 
be in part ascribed the tone and cast which charac- 
terise his music. This, again, might possibly, in part, 
arise from the peculiar plight of his art in Berlin, 
during the period when the boy’s mind was moulded. 
The appointment of Spontini to a place of trust and 
emolument, and his repute as a man insincere and 
intriguing as he was courtly, sharpened to opposi- 
tion an anti-[talian opiate, and contributed to turn an 
imagination, in which fantasy was singularly balanc- 
ed by aspirit of order, towards the antique and rich, 
but obsolete, writings of the patriarchs of music.— 
Be this as it may, it becomes presently apparent that 
Mendelssohn’s musical tendencies did not chime in 
with those of Berlin. It was his father’s dream that 
he should become one of the ornaments of his birth- 
place ; but the youth never took kindly to the town 
as a residence, nor the town to him as a composer, 
till its captious inhabitants were compelled, for very 
shame, to follow in the wake of European fashion. 
How it fell out, that our England—as much decried 
abroad as if this country had not nourished Handel’s 
mighty genius, and suggested to Haydn the crown- 
Ing inspiration of his life, and welcomed the _prodi- 
gious talent of little Mozart, and soothed the last 
hours of Beethoven, soured with Austrian neglect— 
furnished Mendelssohn with the arena in which his 
genius surprised all Europe, is a matter of history 
too well known to need restatement here, thongh it 
has been too largely forgotten in the wholesale con- 
tempt with which musical Germany is pleased to re- 
gard musical England. He was wont to refer with 
exquisite delight to his first visit to London, and to 
his after journey to Scotland and Wales, during 
which life-friendships were made, never to fail him. 
But there was something still wanting to his educa- 
tion,—the influence of that spell of beauty and asso- 
ciation which belongs to Italy as to no other country 
under the sun or moon. This volnme is largely de- 
voted to his impressions of the South, showered forth 
for the beloved home-circle. Taken as letters, in 
themselves, their literary value can hardly be over- 
rated ; nothing more perfect has ever fallen from the 
pen even of those whose pen is their only instrument, 
and it is long indeed since Germany has given us 
any production of equal interest and merit. 





Sronr anp Bovucuer.—In our last number we 
announced the death of the celebrated violinist, Alex- 





ander Boucher. He was a most eccentric man, and 
though, in reality, a great artist, did not despise hav- 
ing recourse to all the tricks of a “ charlatan’’ to 
produce effect. Spohr, in his autobiography, relates 
some amusing anecdotes about Boucher, whom, in 
1820, he met, on one of his artistic travels. Bearing 
a striking resemblance to the great Napoleon, he used 
to imitate the emperor, not merely in looks and ges- 
tures, but also in dress and manner, by which means 
he endeavored to excite the curiosity of the people. 
At Lille, for instance, he announced his concert in 
the following manner :—‘‘ Une malheureuse ressem- 
blance me force de m’expatrier, je donnerai donc, 
avant de quitter ma belle patrie, un concert d’adieu. 
Je jouerai ce fameux concerto de Viotti, dont l’exécu- 
tion & Paris, m’a gagné le surnom de ‘l’Alexandre 
des Violons.’” Spohr met Boucher in Brussels, 
and, while blaming him for his quackery, could not 
withhold admiration for his talent. Boucher was 
equally delighted with the performances of the great 
German, and gave him a letter of introduction to 
some friend in Lille, wherein the following phrase 
occurs: “ Enfin, si je suis comme on le prétend, le 
Napoléon des Violons, M. Spohr est bien le Mo- 
reau.”’—Zondon paper, Feb. 1. 





Berlin Court Singers. 


The Berlin correspondent of the London Afusical 
World writes : 

It may interest you to learn that the list of the 
Royal Establishment, as at present constituted, com- 
prises the names of seven fair chamber-singers, as 
they are entitled here—to wit, Mads. Sophia Léwe, 
Henrietta Carl, Laura Assandri, Leopoldine Herren- 
burg-Tuczek, Louisa Koster, Jenny Lind Gold- 
schmidt, and Johanna Jachmann-Wagner. Only 
two of these ladies are still in the service of the muse 
of Tone—namely, Mad. Kdéster, who is engaged at 
the Royal Opera House, and Mad. Jenny Lind 
Goldschmidt. Mad. Jachmann-Wagner and Her- 
renburg-Tuczek though they may sing now and then 
no longer pursue their profession regularly. Hen- 
rietta Carl, once such a favorite, especially among the 
Magyars, has completely disappeared. It is said 
that she died in poverty, after having lost nearly all 
she possessed, in consequence of speculating in an 
Italian Opera troupe, which she accompanied to Con- 
stantinople and Wallachia. Laura Assandri, also, 
long since gave up her artistic carcer, the most bril- 
liant triumphs of which she achieved in Berlin, 
whence she proceeded to Moscow, and played with 
an Italian company there. She afterwards “starred” 
some time with Sig. Salvi—now manager of the Im- 
perial Opera House at Vienna—in Breslau, but with- 
out producing any sensation, either before or subse- 
quently to her Berlin engagement. After playing 
for some time at various second-rate theatres in Italy, 
she at last retired on the money she had wisely saved 
out of her earnings. The most brilliant social po- 
sition enjoyed by any of the above ladies is that of 
Sophie Léwe—as she is still named in the Prussian 
official list,—who, since the 10th September, 1848, 
has been the wife of Prince Friedrich Lichtenstein, 
Austrian Lieutenant Field-Marshal, and, at the pres- 
ent moment Governor of the Banah. According to 
the most trustworthy reports, this once popular sing 
er now plays the part of the great lady in society 
with as much ease and witching grace as she former- 
ly did that of the Princess of Navarre on the 
stage. 








Musical Correspondence. 


Pirtsvietp, Mass. Marcu 3.—The existence 
of a school for young ladies, in which the pupils 
have superior advantages in music, is a matter of 
interest to you and your readers, and-much more so 
to those parents who wish this branch of education 
particularly attended to. Having heard the per- 
formance at Maplewood last Tuesday evening. I 
can assure you that it is not often that young ladies, 
who are occupied so much of their time with other 
studies, can show such appreciation and advancement 
in the art. The vocal performances showed that the 
pupils understood the management of the voice, the 
registers, breathing, phrasing, style and effect. The 
piano was played with a regard to the nature of the 
instrument, so that the various pieces were rendered 
with good expression. The three teachers of music 
are Messrs. Ensign,’Feder and Hardik ;—Mr. E. 
having resided in New York for many years ;—Mr. 








F., a German, who spent some time in London ; and 
Mr. H., a German of the Germans, whose execution 
on the piano is not often excelled. With these words 
I give you the programme, the selection having been 
made more for popular effect, than as a specimen of 
the usual studies. 


Chorus. Full School. ‘‘Arrayed in Clouds’’........ Shaw 
Grand March from Tannhiuser. Four Pianos. ..Wagner 
Lied—The Beggar Child. ............--eeeeeeee Gumbert 
Overture—Jean de Paris. Four Pianos........ Boieldleu 
Aria—‘By the tales of war enchanted,” from Jessonda 
Spohr 
Mr. Feder. 
Solo and Chorus—Rondeau, from Les Huguenots. 
Meyerbeer. 
Duet—'‘Che ti soprendo,” from Un anno ed un giorno. 
Benedict 
Fantasia for two Pianos. Norma&...........++s+0++ els 
Theme Varié. Vocal. ......6. 0. ee cece ceeresseeees Rode 
Overture—Jubel. Four Pianos.............. Von Weber 
Mr. Ensign and Pupils. 
Air and Chorus—* En vain j’espere.” Robert le Diable. 
ae 
@ Last Hope... ....-ccceeeeeeseeeees Gottecha! 
Sole. {§ | cs aang, OSS Atccetall Thalberg 
Mr. Hardik. 
Quartet, from Martha. ‘Quick now fetch the spinning 
WOE, . ccccccvccsccccccce .cece ssoccesecoue Flotow 


wh 
Chorus—Full School. The Waking of the Birds..Rossini 





PuiLapetruta, Marcu 3.—Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass was produced by the choir of St. Augustine’s 
Church on Fourth street on Sunday mornirg last. 
The vocal parts were filled by the regular members 
of the choir, led by the basso, Mr. A. R. Taylor, 
whose rich and powerfully sonorous voice, unequal- 
led so far as I know by any other in the country, had 
much to do with the success that attended the repre- 
sentation of this immortal work. Mr. Thunder pre- 
sided at the organ and played the accompaniment in 
that judiciously correct manner which characterizes 
all of his performances. He was assisted by a small 
orchestra. Mr. T. has scarcely a rival among the 
organists of this city, and I can say this with the 
more safety, since Mr. Michael H. Cross (nomen 
praeclarnm et illustre among Philadelphia musi- 
cians), who at one time, while organist at St. John’s 
Church in Thirteenth street, was considered by many 
to be the first in the city, now directs the choir of 
another church, where the field for display of his 
abilities is not by any means extended ; so that it 
has escaped the minds of many how fine a perform- 
er this gentleman is. I do not desire to institute 
any comparison between the performances of these 
two gentlemen. ‘They are both very fine musicians, 
in the most enlarged sense of that word, and pro- 
fessionally and socially, are fit models for imitation. 
Their respective styles are so different, withal pos- 
sessing each its many features of excellence, that any 
comparison would indeed be “odorous.” In this 
connection it is proper to state that on Wednesday 
next at the Cathedral Chapel in Logan Square, a 
Mass of Mr. Cross’s composition will be produced. 
I have not had the good fortune to hear it, but judg- 
ing from reliable report, it is a work of more than 
mediocre excellence. 

Gottschalk gave two concerts here last week, in 
which he was assisted by the pianoforte artists of the 
Italian Opera Troupe, who all sang very carelessly, 
and introduced inferior substitutes upon the pro- 
gramme to a reckless degree. Some of our critics have 
gone into ecstatic raptures over Gottschalk, proclaim- 
ing him the greatest living pianist; he is certainly a 
very brilliant player and has composed a number of 
charming morceauz, which possess great merit for 
their exquisite and original beauties ; but he is not 
the master of the instrument, nor the developer of its 
capabilities that Thalberg is ; and the critic betrays 
a lack of discrlmination who presumes to compare 
one with the other. 

The Germania Rehearsals have not been as num- 
erously attended this winter as formerly, in conse- 
quence of a steady and pertinacious succession of in- 
clement Saturdays. The last Rehearsal was-the first 
of this season that was blessed with a clear sky, and 
as a consequence a well-filled hall greeted the eyes of 
Mr. Sentz and his associates at the regular hour.— 
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The programme was the following :— 
- Overture. ‘La Gazza Ladra”...........0+005. Rossini 


1 

2. Solo, Flute. Mr. Droughmann............ Fahrbach 
8. Invitation to the Dance..........6.seeeseeeees Weber 
4. Adagio. Symphony No.1..............0+0 Kalhwoda 
5. Overture : “‘In the Mebrides”........... Mendelssohn 
6. Aria. Indra........ 6th Gch e opemeadvedeoete Flotow 
7. Fina'e: *Ariel. Daughter of the Air’............ Bach 
D, Gadop. VU COlemO.... . vcore ccccwececcne sty Speer 


I confess to a renewed sensation of delight every 
time I hear the charming little Za Gazza Leadra 
overture “ever fresh and ever young” like all its 
composer’s works; who writes overtures like Ros 
sini? Mr. Droughmann’s flute solo was performed 
with great facility of execution, though a flute is 
hardly of sufficient power, to excite much interest in 
a large concert hall, after the performance of a noisy 
overture. A clarinet solo by Mr. Stoll, who “ offi- 
ciates”’ at that instrument so ably, would have been 
more acceptable. The Adagio from the Kalliwoda 
Symphony is a gem of marvellous beauty ;— this 
movement is the only one with which Philadelphia 
audiences are familiar, and judging from it, the Sym- 
phony must be a work of classical excellence. It is 
marked by that exquisite grace, and the total absence 
of all trivialities which are the especial qualities of 
all that this composer has produced. Numbers were 
astonished to find anything approaching melody in 
any thing with the name of ‘ Bach” upon it. The 
finale to the Opera of “Ariel,” (by the Italian Bach, 
I believe), contains bold and vigorous instrumenta- 
tion which it is a real pleasure to listen to. 

Messrs. Wolfsohn and Thomas’s last Soirée, on 
Saturday evening last, was very well attended, ‘and 
the performance was satisfactory. MERcuT10. 
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Mosico tn tars Numper. —Continuation of Handel's 
“ Messiah.” 





Commemoration of Victory. 

The concert given by the HanpEL AND 
Haypn Soctery, last Saturday evening, was a 
fit musical expression of our joy and gratitude 
for the series of victories which have at last 
turned back the tide of insolent rebellion and 
inspired the sacred cause of Union, Western 
civilization and free institutions with new hope, 
new life and energy. Never have the walls of 
the Music Hall rung with the music of solive an 
occasion ; and never has each inspiring sound 
there found such thrilling, heartfelt response in 
audience so large and representative of the best 
life and culture of this patriotic and progressive 
people. Every seat was filled ; every face glow- 
ed with sympathetic fervor; the singers and the 
members of the orchestra looked as if their hearts 
were in their work, as if what they were about 
to do were no task, but a spontaneous irrepressi- 
ble enthusiasm; the simple decorations of the 
stage, (00, consisting of flags culminating in a 
wreath encircling the motto “Te Deum,” the 
whole forming a fine background to the noble 
statue of Beethoven, who is certainly in place 
where Victory means Freedom, were tastefully 
suggestive. (The decorations were by Mr. 
Roethe). 

To make all perfect and to bring the 
theme directly home to us, it chanced that Col. 
Lee and other brave officers of the 20th, had 
arrived home only the evening before from their 
captivity in Richmond since the black affair of 
Ball’s Bluff. Their entrance with the Governor 
and his staff, amid patriotic strains from the or- 
chestra, and the repeated cheers of the whole 
house, made an enlivening episode to begin with ; 








which the singing of the “ Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.”—the solo of each verse given out with fer- 
vor by Miss WASHBURN, and the whole choir 
joining in the refrain, with orchestra,—carried 
up to a fine climax. 

Then commenced the “ Dettingen Te Deum” 
by Handel. It was composed in 1743 (two years 
later than the “ Messiah”) to commemorate a 
victory gained by the English and Austrian arms 
over the French, and has ever since been cher- 
ished as the traditional voice of national thanks- 
giving in times of victery among the English. 
It is in many respects a noble work, has the large 
characteristic traits of Handel, is massive and 
grand in the general style of its choruses, and 
not wanting in solos, trios, &e., which if not pe- 
culiarly taking to more modern ears, will re- 
ward a closer attention by considerable intrinsic 
beauty and expressive rendering of their texts. 
Yet it can by no means be counted among Han- 
del’s greatest works; its importance is more his- 
torical and accidental, than intrinsically artistic ; 
and the best effects which occur in the course of 
it, the grander moments, are all recognized at 
once as echoes out of his ‘‘ Israel,” “ Messiah” and 
other best known works; there is but little in it 
that is original and distinctive as compared with 
them. But it is the same old Handel, massive, 
glorious and strong, voicing the swelling emotions 
of a whole people. He is never amiss where all 
Humanity would speak ; never far short of the 
full héight of a great oecasion. In such hours 
we unfurl his fugual folds of harmony upon the 
breeze as naturally as we do the glorious Stars 
and Stripes. If we had not his greatest work, 
we had at any rate his style, his voice, his “ large 
utterance,” and all appropriate and inspired by 
victory. The ritual character of the text, how- 
ever, may have been some restraint upon that 
inspiration. The words of the “ Te Deum,” are 
in fact the English Church version of the Catho- 
lic Mass, furnishing many admirable texts of 
praise, confession of faith, prayer, but ending in 
ratber an anticlimax for the musician, in the 
prayer: “‘ Let me never be confounded.” 

A stirring trumpet call introduces, and is 
worked into the whole accompaniment of the first 
chorus: We proise Thee, O Lord, which, like 
all the choruses, is in five parts’(two soprani), in 
the martial key of D major, opening in full plain 
chords; and then the Altos lead off ina florid 
theme, which is clinched by the “we praise 
thee” sof the whole by way of Amen, and 
then answered and worked up briefly in fugue 
form. Very solemn and grand is the coming in 
of the whole massin B major at We acknowledge 
Thee, and again, after a pause filled with pulsing 
instrumental chords, in F major; and it comes 
round again to whence it started in the closing 
symphony with the trumpet calls. The next 
chorus: Ali the earth doth worship Thee, has 
the same orchestral figure with the war duet in 
“ Israel,” and responds sonorously to the exhor- 
tation of a sentence of Alto solo. 

Next a semi-chorus (suprano, tenor and bass) 
utters the words: Jo thee all angels cry aloud, 
with a degree of touching pathos, which secures 
at least by contrast the full splendor of the most 
inspiring number in the whole work, the chorus: 
To Thee Cherubim and Seraphim continually 
do cry; which consists of the perpetual reitera- 
tion of the phrase “‘ continually ” (the very cad- 
ence to which one could scarcely help speaking 





the word, if he only read it from a dictionary), 
against the solid level background, in one or the 
other of the parts, of the words Holy, holy. This 
too isin D; and the winding up, after the last 
of three pauses of a full bar, on the words :— 
Heaven and earth are full, in B minor, modulat- 
ing back to D, swells the full tide yet higher. 
Certainly a vast deal of grandeur and of splen- 
dor got out of such very simple means! And 
yet we are far from feeling it to be one of Han- 
del’s greatest choruses, or from agreeing with the 
author of “Handel Studies,” that it is the great- 
est Sanctus existing in musical art. Of the fol- 
lowing choruses, the most impressive are: When 
thou hadst overcome the sharpness of Death (very 
slow, minor, with rich modulation) followed in- 
stantly by a brilliant Allegro: Thou didst open 
the kingdom, &c., full of roulade fragments, toss- 
ed about among the different voices, like sun 
gleams on the laughing watersf; and, better still, 
with trumpet introduction and accompaniment: 
Day by day we magnify thee. The final chorus 
is by no means the strongest, although its last 
utterance of the prayer: Let me never be con- 
founded, grave and solemn, after a long pause, is 
one of those sublime closing cadences which you 
might hear in any of his oratorios, but which 
never dulls by repetition, and is like the great 
seal of Handel, chancellor in the realm of har- 
mony, affixed to the work. 

The choruses were in the main well sung, and 
with spirit, although sometimes in some portion 
of the vocal forces betraying a failure of unani- 
mous attendance in rehearsals. The solo pass- 
ages were very acceptably rendered by fresh and 
satisfactory voices, all taken from the ranks and 
new to the audience, with the exception of Mr. 
Simpson, the tenor from New York. Mr. Wuit- 
NEY has a remarkably round, sonorous, musical 
bass voice, with which, though slightly husky that 
evening, he gave good effect to the trumpet air : 
Thou art the King 0j Glorg, and the expressive 
but not striking melody : When thou tookest upon 
thee to deliver. His intonation is true, bis manner 
chaste and natural ; but there is need of schooling, 
and some slips in time had to be covered up by 
the quick providence of conductor and orchestra. 
The Trio: Thou sittest at the right hand, is really 
beautiful and marked by some original traits. 
The Alto part was delivered tastefully, in a warm, 
sweet voice, by Miss Fitcn, with which the tenor 
(Mr. Simpson) and the bass (Mr. Whitney) 
blended richly and harmoniously. Miss GRAN- 
GER’s fresh and clear Soprano was limited to 
bits of solo in a Quartet and choruses, and al- 
ways told with excellent effect. 

The Te Deum was not too long to be enjoyable, 
and left the audience in anything but a sleepy 
condition, as the lively social buzz and aspect of 
the hall testified during the intermission. But if 
anything was wanting in the first part, it was 
more than made good in the second, the inspiring, 
glorious * Hymn of Praise” by Mendelssohn. 
Here the orchestra, the full Philharmonic orches- 
tra of CARL ZERRAHN, conductor of the whole, 
had full play at last, in that long introductory 
Symphony and those graphic accompaniments to 
the entire Cantata, which are among the finest 
triumphs of modern instrumentation. We need 
not enter into any description of the work, it has 
been so often discussed in these columns when it 
has been produced before. It touches every key 
of praise and thankfulness, from the most trum- 
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pet-tongued to the most tender, sweet and trust- 
ful, like the exquisite second movement of the 
Symphony, which we never heard our orchestra 
p!ay better, and the Duet and Chorus: J waited 
for the Lord, which Miss Granger and Miss 
Washburn rendered to a charm, the choral waves 
rolling in richly and smoothly, so that it was im- 
peratively encored. Mr. Simpson has cultivated 
his sweet, sympathetic tenor to a really artistic 
style, since we first heard him in our Handel 
Festival, and he rendered the dramatic scene of 
Watchman, will the night soon pass? with much 
expression. The answering Soprano: The night 
is departing, brightening into the major, and lead- 
ing in the magnificent and dazzling chorus, was 
hardly powerful enough; but the impression on 
the whole was grand. Chorus and orchestra 
throughout did their work admirably well and 
with a will, so that the interest of the thing 
waxed more and more exciting as it went on.— 
And so ended one of the most memorable of our 


Music Hall occasions. Is it too much to hope 
that these two works may soon be heard again ? 





MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB.—The instru- 
ments have never sounded better, in Quintet or Quar- 
tet, than on Wednesday evening, and seldom has the 
Chickering hall been better filled, or audience looked 
better pleased. 


1. Quintet in E flat, op. 4........... cee eeeees Beethoven 
Allegro, Andante, Scherzo, Finale. 
2. Grand Scene and Air from Der Freischiitz....... Weber 


Miss Louise Adams. 
8. Concerto for Clarinet in A, op. 107, first movement. 


CUO GINO. «oii. dine ibd s 6d5 cv 4 00s. Liduwewedies Mozart 
Thomas Ryan. 
4. Ballad—-** The way to Paradise”’........ J. Blumenthal 
Miss Louise Adams. 
5. Sixth Quartet in C......... cece cee cece eee eee M 


ona 
Introduction and Allegro. Adagio, Minuetto, Finale 
Allegro. 


Beethoven’s early Quintet, so happy and so health- 
ful in its first movement, and so artistically perfect 
in the clear working of its theme through all the 
parts; so profoundly full of feeling in the Andante ; 
so playful, like a kitten in the sunshine, in the first 
Trio of the Minuettc: rushing like a swift bright 
river in the finale— was rendered with remarkable 
clearness and spirit; the instruments were in excel- 
lent tune; and Scnutrze, in the first violin part, 
played most beautifully, alike in the pathetic An- 
dante and in the even, rapid figures of the finale. 

The Clarinet Concerto brought quite a little or- 
chestra in play—besides the Quartet, an extra ’cello, 
a flute and a pair of horns. It is thoroughly Mo- 
zartish, not peculiarly original for him, but spoutan- 
eous, brilliant and enjoyable, and taxing both the 
higher and lower registers of the most voice-like of 
wind instruments, with florid passages, to which Mr. 
Ryan showed himself fully and easily equal. The 
Quartet by Mozart, one of the finest of the dozen, 
was very happy in the rendering. 

Miss Louise Apams has a voice of great sweet- 
ness in the middle range, a little forced and thick in 
the highest tones, and a well connected /egato style, 
which told very expressively in the prayer portion of 
the Freyschiitz scene, which she sang in Italian. Her 
intonation is true, and her execution good and taste- 
ful. Her enunciation of words, both Italian and 
English, is remarkably clear and just. The some- 
what sentimental ballad by Blumenthal, very French 
in its conception as well as subject, is hardly worth 
the repetition which was so eagerly demanded ; but 
it was a highly creditable specimen of ballad sing- 
ing. One regrets to feel that the Chamber Concerts 
are drawing to an end for this year; the cighth and 
last will be given on Wednesday, the 19th. 





Arrernoon Concerts.—The Orchestral Union 
had a bright day and another crowded Hall on 


Wednesday. This was the programme. 


1 Overture—‘ Ruy Blas,”................. Mendelssohn 
2. Symphony No. 6, (Surprise)..............c0e05 Haydn 
3. Concert Waltz—‘ Friihlings Fantasien ”....... Gung'l 
4. Bridal Procession—From ‘+ Lohengrin.”’....... Wagner 
5. Grand Finale—From the Opera “‘ Maritana ” 

W. V. Wallace 
6. Overture—* Fra Diavolo.’,............. Keoddtostl Auber 


The “Ruy Blas” overture pleases us more and 
more with every repetition; it is so dramatic, so 
consistent and concise, saying just what it means to 
and no more, and so thoroughly musical, that, differ- 
ent as it is from all the other overtures of Mendels- 
sohn, we can enjoy it quite as much. It was nicely 
rendered. was the “ Surprise”” Symphony, 





which,however hacknied and anything but a surprise 
to ears familiar, charms a fresh audience by its 
simplicity and elegance of statement, in short by 
being so like father Haydn and nobody else. 





Do not forget the fourth and /ast of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, which takes place this avening. For 
soloists Mr. ZERRAHN announces WiLi1amM Mason, 
the distinguished pianist, who will perform a Fantasia 
by Schubert (arranged for piano and orchestra by 
Liszt), and a couple of his own sparkling composi- 
tions; and Mr. W. Scnurrze, who will play a 
Violin Concerto (“ Militaire”) by Alard. The 
orchestra will continue the series of Beethoven Sym- 
phonies where they left off, by giving us the No. 8, 
and will open and close the Concert with the “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ” and the Oberon” over- 
tures. 


The next Wednesday Afternoon Concert offers 
Moazart’s “‘ Jupiter” Symphony, Spohr’s overture to 
“Jessonda ” (shall we not some time have his 
“ Faust” 7), and a new cencert Waltz by Strauss, 
called ‘ Spirals ”—it ought to be a Fugae, to justify 
the title. 

Toronto, C. W.—One of the local papers has 
the following notice of the death of a well-known 
music-dealer. 

ea with genuine regret the death of Mr. Apra- 
HAM NorpHeimer, which took place at Bamberg.in Bavaria, 
on the 18th of January. “hough Mr. Nordheimer has been 
long ill, and his decease is not an unexpected event, the close 
of his career will be a source of sorrow to many of our most 
timable citizens. The deceased was born in Memelsdorf, Ba- 
varia, in 1817. He received a complete musical education, 
and excelled both asa violinist and a vocalist. In 1839 he 
paid a visit to his brother, Dr, J. Nordheimer, Professor of 
Oriental languages, attached to the Univeriity of New York. 
and in 1842, came to Kingston and established himself in the 
music and musical instrument business. In 1844, after the 
removal of the seatof Government from Kingston, Mr. Nord- 
heimer first saw that Toronto wculd offer him a larger field, 
and removed here. He opened his first shop on King street, 
nearly opposite the present place of business, and with his 
younger brother, Mr. Samuel Nordheimer, as his partner, the 
trade of the firm grew with unexampled rapidity. The busi- 
ness of the firm soon extended beyond Toronto, and from time 
to time. branches were opened in Hamilton, Lundon, and 
more lately, Montreal. Money accumulated rapidly in their 
hands, and unlike many residents of Canada of foreign ex- 
traction, Messrs. Nordheimer had no thought of investing it 
ata distance from the source where it was drawn. The Mas- 
onic Buildings on Toronto street, with the fine Masonic Lodge 
rooms, testify to the spirit and liberality of the firm,as dis- 
played in this city, and Nordheimer’s Music Tall in Montreal 
is probably the finest public room in the Province. 1n June, 
859, Mr. Abraham Nordheimer became afflicted with asthma, 
complicated by affection of the lungs, and in the spring of 
1860 went to Europe for native air and the best medical ad- 
vice, accompanied by his estimable wife, sister of Messrs. 
Rossin, and one of hit four children. He visited many of the 
German baths, but with little beneficial effect,and on the 18th 
ult death closed the scene. In addition to many excellent 
qualitiss in business and family relations, Mr. Nordheimer 
was a sincere friend to hnman liberty and progress. 

Messrs. Mason & Hamritn have opened a new 
sales-room for their excellent Melodeons, Harmoninms 
&e., at No. 274 Washington Street, directly over the 
Pianoforte rooms of Messrs. Hallett & Davis. 


Haste A bro. 


Berum.—Gluck’s Armida has again become a 
stock-piece at the Royal Opera House, and the 
last representation of it proved, beyond a doubt, that 
the love for sterling music is not yet extinct in Ber- 
lin. The house was crowded, and among the audi- 
ence wae Meyerbeer, who followed every note with 
the most unflagging attention, and applauded Mad. 
Koster, as Armida, to the echo. Indeed, Mad. 
K6ster fully merited all the applause thus lavished 
on her by the celebrated maestro, and was enthusias- 
tically called on at the conclusion of the opera. Mad. 
Harriers-Wippern was Lucinda, and Mile. de Ahna, 
the Fury, Hate. Both were good, though they might 
have been better, especially Mlle. de Ahna, who, at 
times, was somewhat unsteady. The male charac- 
ters were satisfactorily represented by Herren Krause, 
Kriiger, Betz, Salomon, and Ffister. The orchestra 
went splendidly, under the direction of Herr Tanbert. 
Another very good performance was that of Fobert 
le Diable, which drew, as it always does, an excellent 
house. Mlle. Lucca appeared as Alice, and Mad. 
Harriers-Wippern as Isabella, both producing a 
highly favorable impression. Among the other 
works played at the Royal Opera House during the 
past fortnight have been Lohengrin, Nurmahal, and, 
in remembrance of poor Marschner, Zempler und 
Jiidin. 

Herr Emil Naumann’s opera Die Miihlenhexe, has 

roved a success at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadtisches 
Theatre, despite the libretto, which is somewhat spun 
out, and therefore wearisome. Meyerbeer was pres- 
ent at the fourth performance, and spoke of the work 
in very flattering terms. Another novelty, also suc- 




















cessful at the same theatre, is a little operetta entitled 
Der Musikfeind, music and words by Richard Genée, 
who has already made himself a name here by several 
important works. The music is fresh, spirited, and 
free from anything forced or far-fetched. It possesses 
moreover, the great, and now-a-days, rather unusual 
charm of originality. Exch separate number con- 
tains beauties which keep the attention of the audience 
constantly on the qui vive. The artists exerted them- 
selves to the utmost, and the curtain fell amid loud 
applause. 

In the way of concerts, one of the most important 
lately, was the second Soirée for chamber music, 
given by Herren Oertling and Lange. <A great fault 
of the programme was, however, the fact of its con- 
taining too much that was new, and too little that 
was old. It is impossible for even the best musicians 
to digest so many novelties in the course of the same 
evening, and consequently it is almost superfluous to 
add that the general public are totally unable to do 
so. As a natural result, they become tired and list- 
less. Among the pieces played was Raff's Duet 
Sonata, which, though a fine work in_ its first move- 
ment, degenerates, at last, into hollow bathos and 
mere caricature. Luhr’s quartet in A is a still more 
uninteresting production. ‘The third novelty, a 
Serenade for Violin, by Damrosch, is equally unsatis- 
factory. ‘The only pieces which appeared to afford 
the audience any pleasure were Schubert's “ Ave 
Maria,” and Waltz in A minor; arranged by Liszt. 
They were admirably played by Herr Lange. The 
vocal portion of the entertainment was entrusted toa 
young beginner, Mile. Hanschteck, who possesses an 
agreeable voice, and with a due amount of study and 
proper instruction, may one day oacupy a_ high 
position.—Corr. London Musical World. 





London. 

Historicar P1ANOFORTE ConceRTS.—The Times 
gives the following acoount of the first of a series of 
Concerts given at Willis’s Rooms by Herr Ernst 
Paver, with a view to illustrate by example the his- 
tory and progress of pianoforte music from the earli- 
est period to the present day, as well as to exemplify 
the decadence of Art. 

The age in which we live, according to Herr Pauer, 
is one ‘“ of decadence ;” and he intends as he pro- 
ceeds to “show the dangerous point at which we 
have arrived, and teach us how to guard against the 
elements of decay”’—which elements are somewhat 
vaguely defined as ‘“ want of character in composi- 

tion and the too frequent use of arpeggio effects 
combined with the unceasing use of the pedal.” To 
this subordinate feature of his design, it may be pre- 
sumed, we are indebted for the admission into the 
programme of certain works of rather questionable 
merit—as, for instance, the funtasia in C major of 
Schubert (Op. 15), a composition by no means 
worthy of that undoubted musical genius. A more 
rambling and incoherent piece has seldom perplexed 
the fingers of a “‘ virtuoso ”’ or tormented the ears of 
an audience, The introduction of a part of Schu- 
bert’s own song of ‘“ The Wanderer” in the midst 
of it, for the sake of some ineffective variations, less 
mends the matter than conjures up a vision of “ The 
Wanderer ” in a wilderness. What Herr Pauer, in 
his well got up analysis, says of the finale in this 
Jantasia—viz., that it is “‘ weak and poor in inven- 
tion,” applies with equal force to the entire work, 
which is quite as thankless as it is difficult to execute. 
If it had been the intention of the talented pianist to 
prove that Schubert, thongh a genius, was at times a 

ad composer, he would have succeeded triumphant- 
ly. The other representatives of the “ fourth period ” 
(“from 1820 to the present time”), in Satnrday’s 
programme, were MM. Thalberg and Henselt, both 
of whom are still living. The specimen of M. Thal- 
berg was his Barcarole, Op. 60; that of M. Henselt 
his variations on Dulcamara’s cong in the Elisir 
d’Amore, Op. 1—the first of which Herr Pauer 
entitles “ a perfect gem,” the second “a glorious first 
work.” Henselt, nevertheless, is at the most an 
humble disciple of Thalberg, and we are at a loss to 
understand what he has had to do with the “ pro- 
gress ”’ of the art of pianoforte composition. Indeed 
but for the eulogistic paragraph allotted to himself in 
general and his “ variations ” in particular, we should 
have been justified in concluding that Herr Pauer 
intended to adduce this composer and his work as 
further signs of the “‘ decadence ” which he laments. 
On the other hand, no composer that ever existed has 
made such an exaggerated use of “ arpeggio cffects ” 
as M. Thalberg; and though the rearole is as 
favorable a specimen of his manner as the variations 
on Dulcamara’s air are an unfavorable specimen of 
the manner of M. Henselt, it still has hardly intrin- 
sic worth enough to figure in a programme the 
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avowed end of which is “ instruction.” 


To all intents and purposes, these illustrations of 
the “fourth period’ were the least suggestive of any. 
They may be said to have read a lesson, however, 
whether intended or not intended. Performed, as 
they were, on a magnificent “ concert-grand,” with 
all the modern appliances, a hint was gently conveyed 
that the probable authors of the “ decadence ” in 
question are, indirectly, no other than the pianoforte 
manufacturers. These industrious inventors, by the 
mechanical perfection to which they have brought 
their instruments, have enabled a vast number of 
players and writers to make an imposing display, 
who, on the old harpsichord, or even on the earlier 
pianos, would have scarcely succeeded in emerging 
from the depths of insignificance—besides holding 
out temptations te more sterling professors of the 
art to consider the means rather than the end,the man- 
ner rather than the matter,and to look to the exhibition 
of mechanical dexterity and the complex multiplica- 
tion of mechanical “ effects” as the worthier objects 
of ambition. Herein unquestionably consists the 
Baal-worship which, in the majority of instances, has 
brought the art of pianoforte composition to so com- 
paratively low an ebb. Happily a reaction is taking 

lace, and it is but just to add that Herr Pauer has 
een among its most active promoters—" Schumann- 
ism ” notwithstanding. Happily, too (a consolation 
to the Broadwoods, Collards, Erards of the period), 
the music of the great masters gains much and loses 
nothing by the recent improvements in “tone and 
mechanism.” It was, therefore, somewhat inconsid- 
erate in Herr Pauer to play the works of Sebastian 
Bach and his pupils on the old harpsichord of 
Tschudi (predecessor of the now eminent firm of 
Broadwood and Sons, by whom the harpsichord, as 
well as the three pianofortes used by the concert-giver, 
were furnished)—a harpsichord which, though in a 
remarkable state of preservation (having been manu- 
factured in 1771), was—to say nothing of its being a 
whole tone lower in pitch—necessarily a mere “ tink- 
ler’ compared with the modern instruments. And 
yet—as if to show that the music was the thing “ for 
a’ that ’’—the sonata in E flat hy Bach (one of a set 
of three) for “ clavichord and flauto traverso,”’ played 
to perfection by Herr Pauer and Mr. R. S. Pratten, 
was really the most interesting feature of the voncert 
—worth the three specimens of the “ fourth period ” 
“rolled into one.” This was the first example of 
the “ second period” (from 1720 to 1780), the other 
two being a fugue in F major, by Krebs, and a 
gavotte and fugato by Kirnberger—both pupils of 
Bach, who used to say with reference to the former, 
“In meinem Bach habe ich nur einen{Krebs gefunden ” 
(“ In my brook I have found but one crah”’). Krebs 
—the second of no less than six musicians of that 
name of whom history makes mention—was Bach’s 
favorite pupil ; and yet it can be hardly denied that the 


Sugato of Kirnberger—one of Germany’s chief musical 


theorists—is a far more masterly contrivance than 
the fugue of Krebs, or, in short, that Kirnberger 
approaches his great mode! more closely than Krebs, 
while imitating his “sequences ” and turns of harmo- 
ny and melody much less slavishly. Krebs and 
Kirnberger alike found a genial exponent in Herr 
Pauer, who entered into the spirit of their music, as 
thoroughly as if he had it himself. 


The “ third period ” (from 1780 to 1820) was rep- 
resented by Mozart, Miiller, and Hummel. The 
contribution of Mozart, the fantasia in C minor dedi- 
cated to his wife (Constance Weber)—a piece as 
orderly as that of Schubert is disorderly—was by 
many degrees the best of the three ; and so, indeed, 
Herr Pauer, by the pains he bestowed on its perform- 
ance, seemed to feel. This, in its way, was quite as 
delightful as Buach’s sonata. Hammel was by no 
means favorably represented by his “sonata-fantasia” 
in F sharp minor, and the less so, inasmuch as the 
first and best movement was omitted, Herr Pauer 
confining himself to the /argo and jinale. Miiller’s 
Sixth Caprice (in G flat) is little better than smooth 
twaddle ; and this, in spite of the “ most amiable 
and winning qualities” with which Herr Pauer 
accredits him. A man may be a good father of a 
family and yet write a very poor symphony. To 
speak last of what-came first—the earliest period 
(from 1620 to 1720) was illustrated by a MS toccata 
(“ Tutta de Salti”) of Kerl, another toccata by 
Frohberger, and a sonata in B flat by Kuhnau. The 
last of these belongs to the “ Bible Stories, with Inter- 
pretation, in Six Sonatas”’—according to Herr Pauer 
the “ earliest compositions known” under the name 
of “sonata,” although a set of Seven Sonatas, under 
the title of Fruits of the Clavichord, appeared in 1699, 
a year before the Bible Stories. The early studies of 
Bach were greatly influenced by Kerl, Frohberger, 
and Kuhnau, many of whose works he copied out 
with his own hand, to practice in secret, in defianee 
of his eldest.brother, Johann Christoph, who did not 
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wish him to become a musician, They were, there- 
fore, very appropriately introduced at the beginning 
of Herr Pauer’s first “ chronological ” concert, and, 
by the way, caused Bach’s own sonata to sound all 
the more agreeable when its turn arrived, 

It will have been noticed that all the composers 
who contributed to Saturday’s programme were 
Germans, from which we may presume that Herr 
Pauer intends separating the German school syste- 
matically from the Italian and the French. Whether 
this arrangement can be frendered invariably amena- 
ble to historical precision, bearing in mind that 
Scarlatti and Clementi, among the Italians (the last 
especially), exercised a marked influence on the pro- 
gress of the art in Germany—we are not prepared to 
say ; but, no matter under what synoptical distribu- 
tion, the Chronological Concerts will hardly fail to 
attract the attention of amateurs of the pianoforte, 
as an experiment combining novelty with uncommon 
attraction. We may add that, in connection with 
these performances, Herr Pauer has published and 
circulated a sort of chronological map (or “ tree ’’) 
of pianoforte composers. 


Sacrep Harmonic Sociretry.—After a lapse of 
rather more than seven years Handel’s Deborah has 
heen again presented to the public, and with a success 
which will warrant its occasional repetition. _Second 
in order of his oratorios (having succeeded Esther in 
1733), Deborah has many points of excellence, some 
of the choruses being worthy of Handel “ at his 
best.’’ Nothing can be more impressive than the 
double chorus “ Immortal Lord of earth and skies,” 
with which the earth opens, or than the series depict- 
ing the Israelites’ departure to battle, “ O blast with 
thy tremendous brow; ” “Let thy deeds be glorious; ” 
“ Despair all around them,” or than the “ Halleln- 
jah” which respectively conclude the first and second 
parts. These are all stamped with that broadly 
massive character which is so peculiarly the attribute 
of the great Saxon masician. Again, in the second 
part, “ See the proud chief:” “O Baal;” “ Plead 
Thy just cause;” and “ The Great King of Kings,” 
are equally individual and effective, the second 
named producing such an impression as to call forth 
a most genuineencore. Scarcely less remarkable are 
the opening and coneluding choruses of the third 
part. Despite an occasional unsteadiness, the cho- 
ruses were on the whole well sung ; but the sopranos, 
whether from timidity or excess of energy on that of 
the tenors and basses, appeared weaker than usual. 
Miss Parepa’s clear voice and forcible delivery were 
heard to advantage in the soprano music throughont; 
while to Madame Sainton-Dolby must be given the 
most unqualified praise for her perfectly artistic ren- 
dering of the arduous part of Barak, the airs ‘“‘ How 
lovely,” the vigorous and dramatic ‘ All danger 
disdaining,” and “In the battle fame pursning ” 
(with its organ accompaniment), in particular elicit- 
ing that hearty applause to which the Sacred 
Harmonic Society appears at length to have become 
reconciled, if we may judge by the omission of the 
customary edict from the programme. In the part 
of Sisera, the rich-contralto voice of Madame Laura 
Baxter told with unmistakeable effect ; and so thor- 
oughly was the air “ At my feet extended low” 
appreciated, that nothing short of its repetition would 
satisfy the audience, who paid a similar (and well 
merited) compliment to Mr. Thomas in the pathetic 
air “‘ Tears such as tender fathers shed.” The subor- 
dinate parts were filled by Mr. Temple, Messrs. 
Evans and Smythson. The “ additional accompani- 
ments” were by Mr. Costa, who directed the 
performance with his accustomed vigor.—Musical 

World Feb. 8. 


Mownpay Porurar Concerts.—The instrument- 
al portion of last Monday concert was devoted to the 
works of Beethoven. It opened with the very fine 
quartet for bowed instruments, in C major, No. 9, 

layed by Messrs. Sainton, L. Ries, .H. Webb, and 
aque, and rarely indeed have we heard this great 
work, decidedly the best known and most popular of 
Beethoven’s later quartets, so worthily rendered. In 
masic of this description M. Sairton has no superior, 
and his performance, on the present occasion, of the 
above-mentioned masterpiece, no less than of the 
beautiful quartet in D major, op. 18, with which the 
concert terminated, and the equally delightful sonata 
in E flat, op. 12, for piano and violin, served to sus- 
tain his well-won reputation at its highest point. 
In the sonata he enjoyed the codperation of the queen 
of pianists, Miss Arabella Goddard, who gave every 
note entrusted to her as Beethoven himself might 
have done. But still this was not the lady’s greatest 
achievement on Monday night, for a much more 
arduous duty devolved upon her, viz. the execution 
of the incomparable master’s prodigious “ Sonata 
Appassionata.” 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Our Nations flag. T. Comer 25 


A new and stirring patriotic Song sung nightly at 
the Howard Atheneum of this city. 


W- H. Bourne Q¢ 


A humorous Song for a Soprano voice with a rather 
taking air. 


I am too young to marry. Song. 


The Negro boatman’s Song. E. Wiebi 25 


Another musical setting of Whictier’s fine poem, 
with a chorus ad libitum. 


The little ring. Song. F.. Chopin 25 
Two lovers. 25 
Two more of those inimitable Songs of the great 
Polish composer. Those, who have seen the two 
issued previously will need no urging to secure copies 
of these and all the others, as fast as they come out. 


Home Visions. Quartet. S. R. Whiting. 15 


A simple. plaintive Quartet. Glee Clubs of little 
practice will find it very attractive. 


Instrumental Music. 


Gen. Burnside’s Victory March. 25 


A splendid military March with a portrait of the 
gallant General on the titlepage, which, as a likeness 
is unsurpassed. 


The Storming and Capture of Fort Donelson. A 
military Divertimento. J. C. Viereck 35 


This is not a Battle piece, but rather a brilliant 
March, suggested by the great victory of the Union 
arms on the Cumberland. Its pomp themes are 
full of joy and jubilee. Its intrinsic merit will secure 
for it a large sale. 





The dawn of Freedom. Grand March. 
Handel Pond. 25 


A pretty March, not difficult. 
J. Pychowski. 60 


Two dreamy pieces, suggestive of a dark Italian sky 
sparkling with stars, over a quiet sea. They are some- 
what difficult of execution; but will amply repay 
study. 


An evening on the water. 


Sunnyside Polka. E. Moore. 25 
An easy trifle. 
Books. 
Taatpere’s L’art pu Caant. (The Art of 


Singing applied to the piano.) Handsomely 
bound in cloth. 3,00 


The piano cannot render that which is most perfect 
in the beautiful art of singing, namely, the faculty of 
prolonging sounds, but the player may overcome this 
imperfection with address and skill. How this may 
be done, the great Player has shown in twelve Trans- 
criptions of melodies from the masterworks of great 
composers. The melody is engraved in large notes, 
0 as to stand out and be recognized easily. They are 
all figured, and are as invaluable to the accomplished 
pianist as to the student, who wonld get at the root 
of the marvellous effects which Thalberg produces in 
his playing. 





Music sy Mat.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on euch piece. Persons at a distance will fin 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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